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Arise! Awake! and stop not till the goal is reached. 

— Stoa nt i Vi ceJia na nda . 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S TEACHINGS 

AT M A- J N A N A . — X X . 



VlVEKA and Vairagya are the two great 
purifying agents for the soul. 

These are the stages of Sadhana (devotional 
practice) for the purification of the soul : — 

1st. SADHU-SANGA, i. e., the company of 
holy men. 

2nd. Si IRA DDIIA, or faith and devotion to 
things relating to the Spirit. 

3rd. NlSHTlIA, or single-minded devotion 

to one’s ideal. 

4th. BlIAVA, i. e., the state of being struck 
speechless at the thought of God. 

5th. MaiiabHAVA: When BZiava is intensi- 
fied, it is called Mahabhdva. The devotee 
sometimes laughs, sometimes weeps, like a 
madman. He has completely conquered 
the flesh and has no consciousness of his 
body. This stage is not attained by Jiva 
in general, but by Mahapurushas, or Incarna- 
tions of God only. 

6th. Prema, i. e., the most intense love 
to God. It goes hand in hand with Maha- 
bhava. The two marks of this stage are, 



first, the forgetfulness of this world ; second, 
a forgetfulness of self, which includes one’s 
own body. This brings the devotee face to 
face with God, and he thus attains the Goal 
of life. 

Jnana cannot be communicated all at 
once. The spiritual awakening is very much 
a question of time. The teacher is a mere 
help. Suppose, a fever is of a severe type. 
The Doctor could not give quinine under 
such circumstances. Sometimes the fever 
would go away without his giving quinine or 
any other medicine to the patient. Precisely 
the same is the case with knowledge. To 
one who is immersed in worldliness, religious 
precepts will often prove useless and as good 
as entirely thrown away. Allow him a 
certain period for enjoyment of the things of 
the world, and when it will gradually wear 

off, then is exactly the time when any reli- 
gious instruction will take effect. The fact 
is, all this desire for Jnana or Mukti depends 
upon one’s Karma in one’s previous incarna- 
tions. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES 






O mistake is more common amongst 
the religions than that of forcing upon 
their children a premature and precocious 
familiarity with the highest generalisations 
of theology and metaphysics. This is an 
ei'for, however from which the slightest 
acquaintance with the canons of educational 
science ought to be able to save us. 



The child who is to- be an abstruse 
mathematician of world- famed genius, has to 
begin by counting things. “ Lisping in num- 
bers 5 ’ happens only in the imaginations of 
poets. The idea of one, or of two , is a high 
abstraction, as inconceivable to the baby- 
mind as ‘ holiness ’ or ‘justice’ or ‘equality/ 
But two sweets, or one toy, on the other hand, 
in a concept easily grasped. 



Thus the foundations of the sciences of 
quantity are carefully laid, in the mind of the 
rightly-trained student, by years of number- 
ing, grouping, and measuring of concrete ob- 
jects. And the power of a great mind is no- 
where more distinctively shown, than in the 
fact that the name of a given number-group, in 
after-life, instinctively recalls some associated 
concrete image. The man whose mathema- 
tical imagination is saturated with memories 
of the concrete is the man of soaring power 
In mathematics, and no other. .An instance 
of this lies in the poetic statement of old 
Indian problems in Algebra. ‘So many 
lotuses grow in a pond, when so and so 
happens/ the proposition will begin, — not,* the 
square of such a symbol minus such another,’ 
as in Europe. There can be no question, 
amongst minds capable of judging, as to 
which method of statement is sounder and 
more fertile. 



The same problem, of making experience 
the basis of theory, has to be worked out 
by the competent teacher in all branches of 
education. It has never yet been done with 
completeness, but attempts are constantly 
being made. Unless the child can make a 
plan of the room or courtyard, unless he lias 
made a map of the village-street, and the 
neighbouring river, we know that atlases 
and geography-books must for ever remain a 
sealed book to his inner eye. The wars of 
history are made real by the contests of the 
play-ground. Costume, poetry, and drama 
render every story more vivid, and every 
memory more enduring. 



The point is, that no mind can launch 
another upon a generalisation. All that we 
can communicate to each other is an ele- 
ment of experience. I cannot make my baby 
grasp the idea of two. But I can guide 
the chubby hand from eye to eye, cheek to 
cheek, ear to ear, counting ‘one, two, one, 
two,’ the while ! Thus the mind is trained, 
and fruitfully trained. The act of counting 
is thus made into a Sddhana , to lead to the 
Jjiana that realises two. Even Sri Rama- 
khshna could not banish social pride, in the 
abstract , from his own heart at the initial 
stage. But he could was!) the yard of the 
pariah, and wipe the stones with the hair 
of his head, night after night. Even he could 
not leap at once to samesightedness about 
wealth. But he had to practise it in the 
concrete, and change earth and gold from 
hand to hand and finally cast them both 
away, seeing no difference between them. It 
was this practice that made his realisation so 
dynamic and powerful, — whereas ours is 
pallid and abstract — when it did come. 
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Now just as the science of mathematics is 
after all nothing but the theoretic generalising 

O iJ D 

of the concrete facts of number and quantity, 
so is Religion the theory of life. Living is 
a sddhana : true doctrine is its Jncmcu Doctrine, 
without living behind it, is empty talk. 
Philosophy is not a formuim : it is a state of 
mind. And a state of mind is only to be 
imparted by actual experience of definite 
concrete sequences. 



If the ashramas of the Mahabharata give 

Cl 

us a true picture of those universities in 

which were first recorded the sublime truths 

■of the Upanishads, then were the rishis of 

the forest-clearing age no lame or sterile 

Pharisees, mouthing great texts, saturated in 

scholastic learnedness. Throughout the 

Mahabharata we see the rishi dwell with the 

sou of his earlv manhood at his side. We 

* 

hear the lowing of cattle. We watch the 
homely vigorous life of the college-farmstead, 
at once home of labour and of the highest 
thought. Buddha, also, when he preached 
the more excellent way, was not beholden 
to the monkhood for his knowledge of life. 
He had hunted with the beast, and shot at a 
mark, and carried off the prizes of the world 
in open competition. There was a place for 
all this in his life as well as for the deep 
thought and realisation that were to come 
after. It was this that gave to the realisation 
its world-compelling power and depth. 



Words remain words. It is experience 
that fructifies into knowledge. The power 
of religious realisation is always directly 
proportionate to the depth of life that has 
been inwrought into it. 



All this is to show that youth is for work 
and struggle, not for meditation. Vedanta 
and Advaita are not for children. Life must 
outrun knowing. Better for the school boy 
the gymnasium than the Pundit’s abstruse 



comments. Better the sound of the battle- 
cry of life than the glib repetition of the 
texts. 



Not that there should be no meditation, or 
no scripture ! But contemplation and sacred 
theories should not be the characteristic 
occupation of early manhood. The man who 
is dreaming or praying when he ought to be 
observing, has his folly for his pains. The 
man to whom the words of the books stand 
in the place of the knowledge, of truth itself* 
is no man, but a spouter-forth of texts* 



We need to understand this in India at 
present. We havq allowed ourselves, through 
long ages of peace and security, to be- 
come over-theocraHsed. We tend too much 
to measure manhood by the standards of the 
priest and the scholar, instead of rigorously 
criticising these by the tests of men and 
citizens. To-day however, we have to reverse 
the process. Instead of a progressive. 
Bvahmauising of all castes, we have deli- 
berately to turn about and Kshattriya-ise 
everyone, including the Brahmans. If to 
laugh be really, as the Swami Vivekananda 
said it was, * better than to pray,” then to 
struggle or to toil is, equally, better than to 
quote scripture about struggling or toiling,* 
Whatever may be tils' degrees that we have 
attained, in the poise of indifference, the. 
imperatives of the Gita ring out the same for 
all of us. 



Bo you not see, — Taking up this clue of the 
Sat/va, the country has been slowly and slowly- 
drowned in the ocean of 7 ’am as, or dark 

ignorance? Saftva, or absolute purity, is far 

away from us. Those amongst us who are not yet 
fit, but who hope in time to be lit to reach to that 
absolutely pure Paramahamsa state, — for them, 
the acquirement of Rajas , or intense activity, is what 
is most beneficial now. Unless a man passes 
through Rajas , can he ever attain* to that perfect 
Sait vie state ? — Swami Vivekananda* 
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THE MASTER AS I SAW HIM 



Being Pages from the Life of the Swami 

XXVI. 

THE SWAMI VIVEKANANDA AND HIS 

ATTITUDE TO BUDDHA 

HIEF of intellectual passions with the 
Swami, was his reverence for Buddha. 
It was perhaps the historical authenticity of 
this Indian life that was the basis of the 
delight it roused in him. “ We are sure of 
Buddha and Mohammed, alone amongst 
religious teachers,” he was wont to say, “ for 
they alone had the good fortune to possess 
enemies as well as friends ! ” Again and again 
he would return upon the note of perfect 
rationality in his hero. Buddha was to him 
not only the greatest of Aryans, but also “ the 
one absolutely sane man ” that the world had 
ever seen. How he had refused worship ! 
Yet he drew no attention to the fact that 
it had been offered. * Buddha/ he said, ‘was 
not a man, but a realisation. Enter, all ye, 
into it ! Here receive the key ! * 

He had been so untouched by the vulgar 
craving for wonders, * that he coldly ex- 
communicated the lad who had by a word 
brought down a jewelled cup from the top of 
a pole, in the presence of the crowd. Religion, 
he said, had nothing to do with jugglery J 
How vast had been the freedom and 
humility of the Blessed One! He attended 
the banquet of Ambapali the courtesan. 
Knowing that it would kill him, but desiring 
that his last act should be one of communion 
with the lowly, he. received the food of the 
pariah, and afterwards sent a courteous 
message to his host, thanking him for the 
Great Deliverance. How calm ! How 
masculine ! Verily was he the bull in the 
herd, and a moon amongst men ! 



VlVEKANANDA BY HlS DlSClPLE, NlVEDITA. 

And perfect as he was in reason, he was 
at least as wondrous in compassion. To 
save the goats at Rajgir, he would have given 
his life. He had once offered himself up, 
to stay the hunger of a tigress. Out of five 
hundred lives renounced for others, had been 
distilled the pity that had made him Buddha. 

There comes to us a touch of his humour 
across the ages when he tells the tale of 
the youth, sobbing out his love for one he 
lias never seen, whose very name he does 
not know, and likens his plight to the 
iterations of humanity about God. He alone 
was able to free religion entirely from the 
argument of the supernatural, and yet make 
it as binding in its force, and as living in its 
appeal, as it had ever been. This was done 
by the power of his own great personality, 
and the impress it made on the men of his 
own generation. 

For some of us, one evening, the Swami 
sat reconstructing the story, as it must have 
appeared to Jasodhara, the wife of Buddha, 
and never have I heard the dry bones of 
history clothed with such fulness or con- 
vincingness of life. Hindu monk as he him- 
self was, it seemed to Vivekananda natural 
enough that a strong personality should have 
what lie conveniently described as “European 
ideas about marriage,” and should insist, as 
did Buddha, on seeing and choosing his 
bride for himself. Each detail of the week 
of festivities and betrothal was dwelt on 
tenderly. Then came the picture of the two, 
long wedded, and the great night of farewell. 
The gods sang, “Awake! thou that art 
awakened! Arise! and help the world!” 
and the struggling prince returned again and 
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again to the bedside of his sleeping wife. 
w What was the problem that vexed him? 
Why ! It was she whom he was about to 
sacrifice for the world ! That was the 
straggle! He cared nothing for himself!” 

Then the victory, with its inevitable fare- 
well, and the kiss, imprinted so gently on 
the foot of the princess that she never woke. 

“ Have you never thought,” said tile Swami, 
“of the hearts of the heroes? how they were 
great, great, great, and soft as blitter?” 

It was seven years later, when the Prince, 
now Buddha, returned to Kapilavastu, where 
Jasodhara had lived, — clad in the yellow 
cloth, eating only roots and fruits, sleeping in 
no bed, under no roof, — from the day he 
had left her, sharing the religious life also, in 
her woman’s way. And he entered, and she 
took the hem of his garment, “ as a wife 
should do,” while he told, to her and to his 
son, the Truth. 

But when he had ended, and would have 
departed to his garden, she turned, startled, 
to her son and said “ Quick ! go and ask your 
father for your patrimony ! ” 

And when the child asked “Mother, which 
is my father?” She disdained to give any 
answer save “ The lion that passes down the 
street, lo, he is thy father]” 

And the lad, heir of the Sakya line, went, 
saying “ Father, give me my inheritance ! ” 

Three times he had to ask, before Buddha, 
turning to Ananda, said “Give it!” and the 
gerrna cloth was thrown over the child. 

Then, seeing Jasodhara, and realising that 
she, too, longed to be near her husband, the 
chief disciple said “ May women enter the 
Order? Shall we give to her also the yellow 
cloth ? ” 

And Buddha said “Can there be sex in 
knowledge? Have I ever said that a woman 
could not enter ? But this, O Ananda, was 
for thee to ask ! ” 

Thus Jasodhara also became a disciple. 

And then all the pent-up love and pity of 

* 
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those seven years welled forth in the J at aka 
Birth-stories ! For they were all for her ! 
Five hundred times each had forgotten self. 
And now they would enter into perfection 
together. 

“ Yes, yes, so it was ! For Jasodhara, 

and for Sita, a hundred years would not have 
been enough to try their faith 1 ” > 

*‘No! No!” mused the teller, after a pause, 
as he ended* the tale, “Let us all own that 
we have passions still ! Let each one say 
am not the ideal ! * Let none ever venture t6 
compare another with Him ! ” 

During the years of our Master’s boyhood 
at Dakshineslnvar, the attention of the world 
had been much concentrated on the story of 
Buddhism. The Restoration of tlye great 
shrine of Bodh-Gaya was carried out about 
this time * under the orders of the English 
Government, and the share taken in this 
work by Raj end ra Lai a Mitra, the 

Bengali scholar, kept Indian interest intense 
throughout the country. In 1879, moreover, 
the imagination even of the unlearned classes 
in English-speaking countries was deeply 
stirred, by the appearance of Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of Asia,” said to be in many 
parts an almost literal translation from the 
Nepalese work, ‘ Lalita Vistara.’ But the 
Swami was never satisfied -with taking things 
second-hand and in this too could not 
rest contented until in 1887 lie with his 
brethren contrived to read together, not only 
the Lalita Vistara itself, but also the great 
book of the Mah&jftna school of Buddhism, 
the P raj uft Paramita, f in the original.]; Their 

* Tlie excavations round the great shrine were first 
commenced by the Burmese Government in 1874. The 
British Government took them in hand in 1879 and eom- 
pletcd the work in 1884. 

f Lit. That which leads one beyond intellect — to the 
realms of super- consciousness. 

X These two books were then being published by the 
Asiatic Society, under the able editing of Dr. Rajondra 
Bala Mitra. The original text in these appeared in Sanskrit 
characters and not in Pali, to help the general reader, 
who is familiar with the former but not with the latter. — Bo. 
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knowledge of Sanskrit was their key to 
the understanding of the daughter-language. 
The study of Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra's 
writings and of the ‘ Light of Asia/ could 
never be a mere passing event in the Swami’s 
life, and the seed that thus fell on the 
sensitive mind of Sri Rainakrishna’s chief 
disciple, during the years of his discipleship, 
came to blossom the moment 'lie was initi- 
ated into Sannyas. for his first act then was 
to hurry to Bodh-Gava, and sit under the 

* * V 

great Tree, saying to himself ‘ Is it possible 
that I breath the air He breathed ? That 1 
touch the earth He" trod ? ’ 

At the end of his life again, similarly, he 
arrived at Bodh-Gava, on the morning of his 
thirty-ninth birthday; and this journey, 
ending with a visit to Benares, was the last 
he ever made. 

At some time in the years of his Indian 
wanderings, the Swatni was allowed to touch 
the relics of Buddha, probably at the place 
where they were first discovered. And he was 
never afterward able to refer to this, without 
some return of that passion of reverence and 
certitude which must then have overwhelmed 
him. Well might he exclaim, to someone 
who questioned him about the personal 
worship of the Avatars, “ In truth, madam, 
had I lived in Judgea in the days of Jesus of 
Nazareth, 1^ would liave washed His feet, not 
with my tears, but with my heart’s blood!” 

“ A Buddhist! " he said, to one who made 
a mistake about the name of his faith, “ I 
am the servant of the servants of the servants 
of Buddha! ” as if even the title of a believer 
would seem, to his veneration, too exalted to 
claim. 

But it was not only the historic authenticity 
of the personality of Buddha that held him 
spell-bound. Another factor, at least as 
powerful, was the spectacle of the constant 
tallying of his own Master’s life, lived before 
his eyes, with this world-attested story of 
tvVenty-five centuries before. In Buddha, he 



saw Ramakrishna Paramahamsa : in Rama- 
krishna, lie saw Buddha. 

In a flash tin's train of thought was 
revealed, mie day when he was describing 
the sceiife Of the death of Buddha. He told 
how the blanket had been spread for him 
beneath the tree-, and the Blessed One had 
lain down, “ resting on his right side, like 
a lion,” to die, when suddenly there came 
to him one rinvning, for instruction. The 
disciples would have treated the man as an 
intruder, maintaining peace at any cost 
about their Master’s death-bead, but the 
Blessed One overheard, and saying “No, no! 
He who was sent J is ever ready,” lie raised 
himself on his elbow, and taught. This 
happened four times, and then, and then only, 
Buddha held himself free to die. “ But first 
he spoke to reprove Ananda for weeping. 
The Buddha was not a person,” he said, “ but 
a realisation, and to that, anyone of them 
might attain. And with his last breath lie 
forbade them to worship any.” 

1 he immortal story went on to its end. 

But to one who listened, the most significant 

moment had been that in which the teller 

paused, — at his own words “ raised himself 

on his elbow and taught/’ — and said, in brief 

parenthesis “/ saw this, yon know, in the 

case of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa ! ” And 

there rose before the mind the story of one, 

destined to learn from that Teacher, who had 

travelled a hundred miles, and arrived at 

Cos si pore \ only when he lay dying. Here 

also the disciples would have refused 

admission, but Sri Ramakrishna intervened, 

insisting on receiving the new-comer, and 
teaching him. 

The Swami was always deeply pre-occupted 
with the historic and philosophic significance 
of Buddhistic doctrine. Sudden references 

Th<; TatK&ijatli'i “ a word,” explained the Swami, 
“ which is very like yonr ; Messiah.’ ” 
f Sri Ilamakrishna entered into MaMmmadhi at the 
garden-house of Krishna Gopal Ghosh in Cossipore, 1886. 
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and abrupt allusions would show that his 
thoughts were constantly with it. “ ‘ Form, 
feeling, sensation, motion, and knowledge are 
the five categories,’ ” lie quoted one day, 
from Buddha’s teachings, j| “‘in perpetual 
flux and fusion. And in these lies Maya. Of 
anyone wave, nothing can be predicated, for 

ft 

it is not. It but was, and is gone. Know , 0 
Man , thou art the sea ! ’ Alikin's was Kapila’s 
philosophy,”' he went on, “but his great 
Disciple brought the heart to make it live!” 
And then, as the accents of that Disciple 
himself broke upon the inner ear, lie paused 
a moment, and fell back on the immortal 
charge of the Dhammapada to the soul : 

“Go forward without a path ! 

Fearing nothing, caring for nothing, 
Wander alone, like the rhinoceros! 

“ Even as the lion, not trembling at noises, 
Even as the wind, not caught in a net, 

Even as the lotus-leaf, unstained by 

the water, — 

So do thou wander alone, 

like the rhinoceros !” . . . , 

j| Vide Vinaya hi taka, Part 1. Sacred Books of the East 
Series. 



“ Can von imagine what their strength was?” 

* t> <• 

lie said one day, as he dwelt on the picture 
of the First Council, and the dispute as to the 
President. “One said it should be Ananda, 
because He had loved him most. But some- 
one else stepped forward, and said no! for 
Ananda had been guilty of weeping at the 
death-bed. And so he was passed over !” 

“But Buddha,” lie went on, “made the 
fatal mistake of thinking that the whole world 

o 

could be lifted to the height of the Upani- 
shads. And self-interest spoiled all. Krishna 
was wiser, because He was more politic. But 
Buddha would have no compromise. The world 
before now has seen eveii the Avatar ruined 
by compromise, tortured to death for want 
of recognition, and lost. But Buddha would 
have been worshipped as God in his own 
lifetime, all over Asia, for a moment’s com- 
promise. And his reply was only ‘Buddha- 
hood is an achievement, not a person 1 * 
Verily was He the only man in the world 
who was ever quite sane, the only sane man 
ever born ! ” 

( To be continued ). 
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At an open-air meeting, delivered at Dacca. on the 
31st March i9oi,S\vami Vivekananda spoke in Eng- 
lish for two hours on the above subject before a vast 
audience. The following is a translation of the 
lecture from the Bengalee report of a disciple : — 

In the remote past, our country made gigantic 
advances in spiritual ideas. Let us, to-day, bring 
before our mind’s eye that ancient history. But 
the one great danger in meditating over long-past 
greatness is, that we cease to exert ourselves for new* 
things, and content ourselves with vegetating upon 
that by-gone ancestral glory, and priding ourselves 
upon it. We should guard against that. In ancient 
times there were, no doubt, many Rishis and 
Maharshis, who came face to face with Truth. 
But if this recalling of our ancient greatness is to 



be of real benefit, we too, must become Risk is like 
them. Aye, not only that, but it is my firm con- 
viction that we shall be even greater Rishis than any 
that our history presents to us. In the past, signal 
were our attainments, — I glory in them, and I feel 
proud in thinking of them. I am not even in despair 
at seeing the present degradation, and I am full of 
hope in picturing to my mind of what is to come in 
the future. Why ? Because I know, the seed under- 
goes a complete transformation, aye, the seed as 
seed is seemingly destroyed, before it develops 
into a tree. In the same way, in the midst of our 
present degradation lies, only dormant for a time, 
the potential potency of the future greatness of our 
religion, ready to spring up again, perhaps more 
mighty and glorious than ever before. 
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Now let us consider what are the common 

grounds of agreement in the religion we are born 

in. At first sight we undeniably find various 

differences among our sects. Some are Advaitists, 

some are Visishladvai Lists, and others are Dvailists. 

Some believe in Incarnations of God, some in 

Image-worship, while others are upholders of the 

doctrine of i he Formless. Then as to customs also, 

various differences are known Lo exist. The Jats 

are not outcasled, even if they marry among the 

Malioinmedans and Christians. Th eye can enter 

into any Hindu temple without hindrance. In 

many villages in the Punjab, one who does not eat 

swine will hardly be considered a Hindu. In Nepal, 

a Brahman can marry in ihe four Vanias ; while 

in Bengal, a Brahman cannot marry even among Lite 

sub-divisions of his own caste. So on and so forth. 

But in tire midst of all thesy differences we note one 

point of unity among all Hindus, and ii is this, that 

no Hindu eaLs beef. In the same way, there is a 

great common ground of unity underlying the 
various forms and sects of our religion. 

First, in discussing the Scriptures, one fact 
Stands out prominently, — that only those religions 
which had one or many Scriptures of their own 
as their basis, advanced by leaps and bounds, and 
survive to the present day notwithstanding all the 
persecution and repression hurled against them. 
The Greek religion, with all its beauty, died out 
in the absence of any Scripture to support it ; but 
the religion of the Jews stands undiminished in its 
power, being, based upon the authority of the 
Old Testament. The same is the case with the 
Hindu religion, with its Scripture the Vedas, the 
oldest in the world. 

The Vedas are divided into two portions, — 
the Karma-k&nda and the Jnana-kanda. Whether 
for good or for evil, the Karma-kanda has fallen 
into disuse in India, though there are some Brah- 
mans in the Deccan, who still perform Yajttas now 
and then with the sacrifice of goals ; and also we 
find here and there, traces of the Vedic Kriya- 
kanda in the Mantras used in connection with our 
marriage and Shraddha ceremonies, &c. But there 
is no chance of its being rehabilitated on its original 
footing. Kumarilla Bhatta once tried to do so, but 
he was not'successful in his attempt. 

The Jnana-kanda of t&e Vedas comprises the 
Upanishads and is known by the name of Vedanta, 
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the pinnacle of the Srutis, as it is called. Wher- 
ever you find the Achaiyas quoting a passage from 
the Srutis, it is invariably from the Upanishads. 
The VedaiUa is now the religion of the Hindus. 

If any sect in India wants to have its ideas 
established with a firm hold on the people, it must 
base them on the authority of the Vedanta. They 
all have to do it, whether they are Dvailists or 
Advaitists. F,ven the Vaishnavas have lo go to the 
Gopalaiapani U parti shad lo prove the truth of their 
own theories. If a new sect does not find anything 
in the Srutis in confirmation of its own ideas, 
it will go even to the length of manufacturing a 
new Upanishad, and make it pass current as one of 
the old original productions. There have been 
many such in the past. 

Now as to the Vedas, the Hindus believe that they 
are not mere books composed by men in some 
remote age. They hold them to be an accumulated 
mass of endless Divine Wisdom, which are some- 
times manifested or at other times remain unmani- 
fested. The Sayan acharva says somewhere in his 
works, % RHff I— “Who created 

the whole universe out of the knowledge of the 
Vedas.” No one has ever seen the compiler of 
the Vedas, and it is impossible to imagine one. 
The Rishis were only the discoverers of the 
Mantras, or Eternal Laws ; they merely came 
face to face with the Vedas, the Infinite mine of 
knowledge, which has been there from time without 
beginning. 

Who are these Rishis ? Vals&yana says, — “ He 
who has attained through proper means the direct 
realisation of Dharma, he alone can be a Rishi, 
even if fee is a Mlechchha by birth.” Thus it is that 
in ancient times, Vasishlha born of an illegiti- 
mate union, Vyasa the son of a fisherman, Narada 
the son of a maid-servant with uncertain parentage, 
and many others of like nature, attained to Rishi- 
hood. Truly speaking, it comes to this then, that 
no distinction should be made with one who has 
realised the Truth. If the persons just named all 
became Rishis, then, O ye Kulin Brahmans of the 
present day, how much greater Rishis you can be- 
come ! Strive after that Rishihood, stop not till 
you have attained the goal, and the whole world 
will of itself bow at your feet ! Be a Rishi, — that 
is the secret of power. 
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This Veda is our only authority, and everyone 
has the right to it. I 

wnn n Thus 

says the Sukla Yajur Veda. Can you show any 
authority from this Veda of ours, that everyone has 
not the right to it ? The Puranas, no doubt, say that 
a certain caste has the right fco such and such a 
recension of the Vedas, or a certain caste has no 
right to study them, or that this portion of the 
Vedas is for the Satya Yaga and that portion is for 
the Kali Vug a. But, mark you, the Veda does not 
say so ; it is only your Puranas that do so. But can 
the servant dictate to the master ? The Smritis, 
Puranas, Tantras — all these are acceptable only so 
far as they agree with the Vedas ; and wherever they 
are contradictory, they are to be rejected as un- 
reliable. But nowadays we have put the Puranas 
on even a higher pedestal than the Vedas ! The 
study of the Vedas has almost disappeared from 
Bengal. How I wish that day will soon come, 
when in every home the Veda will be worshipped 
together with the Salagrama, the household Deity, 
when the young, the old, and the women will 
inaugurate the worship of the Veda. 

I have no faith in the theories advanced by 
Western savants with regard to the Vedas. They 
are to-day fixing the antiquity of the Vedas at 
a certain period, and again to-morrow upsetting 
it and bringing it one thousand years forward, and 
so on. However, about the Puranas, I have told 
you that they are authoritative only in so far as they 
agree with the Vedas, otherwise not. In the 
Puranas we find many things which do not agree 
with the Vedas. As for instance, it is written in the 
Puranas that some one lived ten thousand years, 
another one, twenty thousand years, but in the 
Vedas we find — “ Man lives, indeed, 
a hundred years.” Which are we to accept in 
this case ? Certainly the Veda. Notwithstanding 
statements like these, I do not depreciate the 
Puranas. They contain many beautiful and illumi- 
nating teachings and words of wisdom on Yoga, 
Bhakti, Jnana, and Karma ; those, of course, we 
should accept. Then there are the Tantras, The 
real meaning of the word T antra is Shastra, as 
for example, Kapila Tantra. But the word Tantra 
is generally used in a limited sense. Under the 
sway of kings who took up Buddhism and preached 



broadcast the doctrine of Ahitnsd , the performances 
of the Vedic Yaga Yajnas became a thing of the 
past, and no one could kill any animal in sacrifice, 
for fear of the king. But subsequently amongst 
the Buddhists themselves — who were converts 
from Hinduism — the best parts of these Ydga 
Yajnas were taken up, and practised in secret. 
From these sprung up the Tantras. Barring some 
of the abominable things in the Tantras, such as 
the Vamdchdra &c., the Tantras are not so bad, 
as people are inclined to think. There are many 
high and sublime Vedanlic thoughts in them. 111 
fact, the Br&hmana portions of the Vedas were 
modified a little, and incorporated into the body of 
the Tantras. All the forms of our worship and the 
ceremonials of the present day, comprising the 
Kanna-kanda, are observed in accordance with the 
Tantras. 

Now let us discuss the principles of our religion 
a little. Notwithstanding the differences and 
controversies existing among our various sects, 
there are in them too, several grounds of unity. 
First, almost all of them admit the existence of 
three things — three entities — Ishvara, Atman, and 
the Jagat. Ishvara is He who is eternally creating, 
preserving and destroying the whole universe. 
Excepting the Sankhyas, all the others believe in 
this. Then the doctrine of the Atman, or the re- 
incarnation of the soul ; it maintains that innumer- 
able individual souls having taken body after 
body again and again, go round and round in the 
wheel of birth and (ieatli* according to their 
respective Karinas ; this is Santsdravdda or as it is 
commonly called, the doctrine of re-birth. Then 
there is this Jagat or universe, without beginning 
and without end. Though some hold these three 
as different phases of one only, and some others 
as three distinctly different entities, and others 
again in various other ways, yet they are all 
unanimous in believing in these three. 

Here I should ask you to remember that Hindus 
from time immemorial, knew the Atman as separate 
from Manas, mind. But the Occidentals could 
never soar beyond the mind. The West knows the 
universe to be full of happiness, and as such, it is 
to them a place where they can enjoy the most; 
but the East is born with the conviction that this 
Sam sara, this ever-changing existence, is full of 
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misery, and as such, it is nothing, nothing but 
Unreal, not worth bartering the soul for its 
ephemeral joys and possessions. For this very 
reason, the West is ever especially adroit in 
organised action, and so also, the East is ever bold in 
search of the mysteries of the internal world. 

Let us, however, turn now to one or two other 

aspects of Hinduism. There is the doctrine of the 

Incarnations of God. In the Vedas we find 

mention of Matsya Avatar a, the Fish Incarnation, 

only. Whether all believe in this doctrine or not is 

not the point ; ^he real meaning, however, of this 

Avatdravdda is, the worship of Man, — to see God 

in man is the real Gpd-vision. The Hindu does 

not go through Nature to Nature’s God, — he goes 
to the God of man through Man. 

Then there is, Image-worship. Except the Five 

Devatas who are to be worshipped in every 

auspicious Karma as enjoined in our Shastras, all 

the other Devatas are merely the names of certain 

states held by them. But again, these five Devat&s 

are nothing but the different names of the one 

God only. This external worship of images has, 

however, been described in all our Shastras as the 

lowest of all the low forms of worship. But that 

does not mean that it is a wrong thing to do. 

Despite the many iniquities that have found 

entrance into ihe practices of image -worship as it 

is in vogue now, I do not condemn it. Aye, where 

would I have been, if I. had not been blessed with 

the dust of the holy feet of that orthodox, image- 
worshipping Brahman ! 

Those reformers \Wio preach against image- 
worship, or what they denounce as idolatry, — -to 
them I say, — “Brothers! If you are fit to worship 
God-without-Form discarding any external help, do 
so, but why do you condemn others who cannot do 
the same ? A beautiful large edifice, the glorious 
relic of a hoary antiquity has, out of neglect or 
disuse, fallen into a dilapidated condition ; accumu- 
lations of dirt and dust may be lying everywhere 
within it; maybe, some portions are tumbling down 
to the ground. What will you do to it ? Will 
you take in hand the necessary cleansing and repairs 
and thus restore the old, or will you pull the 
whole edifice down to the ground and seek to 
build another in its place, after a sordid modern 
plan whose permanence has yet to be established ? 
We have to reform it, which truly means to make 



ready or perfect by necessary cleansing and 
repairs, not by demolishing the whole thing. There 
the function of reform ends. When the work of 
renovating 4he old is finished, what further 
necessity does it serve ? Do that if you can, if not, 
hands off!” The hand of reformers in our country 
want, on the contrary, to build up a separate sect of 
their own. They have, however, done good work in 
the past ; may the blessings of God be showered on 
their heads ! But why should you, Hindus, want 
to separate yourselves from the great common 
fold ? Why should you feel ashamed to take the 
name of Hindu, which is your greatest and most 
glorious possession ? This national ship of ours, 
ye children of the Immortals, my countrymen, has 
been plying for ages, carrying civilisation and 
enriching the whole world with its inestimable 
treasures. For scores of shining centuries this 
national ship of ours has been ferrying across the 
ocean of life, and has taken millions of souls to the 
other shore, beyond all misery. But to-day it may 
have sprung a leak and got damaged, through 
your own fault or whatever cause it matters not. 
What would you, who have placed yourselves in it, 
do now ? Would you go about cursing it and 
quarrelling among yourselves, or would you not 
all unite together and put your best efforts to stop 
the holes ? Let us all gladly give our hearts’ blood 
to do it; and If we fail in the attempt, let us all 

sink and die together, with blessings and not curses 
on our lips. 

And to the Brahmans I say, — “Vain is your 
pride of superiority of birth and ancestry. Shake 
it off. Brahmanhood, according to your Shastras, 
you have no more now, because, you have for so 
long lived under Mlechchha kings. If you at all 
believe in the words of your own ancestors, then 
go this very moment and make expiation by enter- 
ing into the slow fire kindled by Tusha husks, 
like that old Kumar ilia Bhatta, who with the purpose 
of killing the Buddhists, first became a disciple 
of the Buddhists and then killed them, and 
subsequently entered the Tushanala to expiate his 
sins. If you are not bold enough to do that, 
then admit your weakness and stretch forth a 
helping hand and open the gates of knowledge 
to one and all, and give the down-trodden masses 

once more their just and legitimate rights and 
privileges.” 
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THE RELIGION OF THE TWENTIETH 

CENTURY 

The following is an extract from the above 
lecture recently delivered before the Vedanta 
Society of Pittsburg, U. S. A., by the Svvami 
BodUatiauda 

Whenever this world of ours, on account 
of growth, requires a new adjustment, a wave 
of power arises somewhere and fulfils the 
great cosmic necessity. As there are two 
planes on which man lives and acts, the 
material and the spiritual, the waves of adjust- 
ment come on both. From time immemorial 
the Orient has been the starting point, 
the birthplace, of the waves of spiritual 
adjustment. Her contribution to the general 
growth of the world has always been, and 
will be, her spiritual gift. Spirituality 
constitutes the very life of the people of the 
East 

During recent times, Europe and America 
have been the scenes of material progress. 
While the West is deeply absorbed in material 
acquisition, the East has been intensely 
practical in spiritual realisation. While tins 
world, with its transitory joys and pleasures, 
has been the goal of life to the people of the 
West, the theme of life in the East has been 
renunciation. Under these circumstances, to 
deliver the West from the depths of abject 
materialism, and perhaps to assimilate a little 
of her material civilisation also, a mighty 
wave of spirituality has again started from 
the East, which at no distant future will 
inundate and absorb the whole Western 
world with its omnipotent force. None can 
resist its progress. It is a necessity of the 
age, a demand of cosmic evolution. Any 
man who has ears to listen can hear the dis- 
tant murmur of this flood of spirituality. 

And this is not a new or strange pheno- 
menon. It is an instance of the old, old law 

of re-adjustmeht. History repeats itself. It 
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has occurred many times in the past, and wilt 
be repeated again and again in the future 
Every wave is preceded and succeeded by a 
hollow. Every rise has its fall. The student 
of the history of humanity is well acquainted 
with this universal law. 

The coming spiritual adjustment will stand 
for no personalities, but for the eternal 
principle, for the truth exists from eternity to 
eternity. It will be absolutely impersonal, 
unsectarian and universal. Within, its wide 
bosom it will embrace all the special and 
sectarian creeds that are in existence in the 
world, and those that are yet to come. All 
these different forms of religion are but 
partial manifestations of the one underlying 
principle of the Religion Eternal. From the 
highest flight of absolute monism to the 
grossest form of dualism and symbolism, 
every phase of religion will have a place in 
this universal religion. Sectarianism, bigotry, 
intolerance and fanaticism have long poss- 
essed this beautiful earth, and the time has 
come when these should cease, and in their 
place shall reign love, harmony, toleration and 
peace. 

It will be a man-making, strength-giving, 
evil-destroying and constructive religion. It 
will welcome and accept truth from any 
source. It will condemn or hate none, but 
will love and sympathise with ail. Freedom 
is the condition of growth. Every individual 
shall be allowed freedom to choose his or her 
religion. Variety is essential to evolution. 
To stop variety is to stop all evolution. 
The followers of this religion will make no 
converts. Conversion is destruction. They 
will preach holiness and not sin, immortality 
and not perdition, freedom and not bondage. 
It will proclaim with a mighty voice, — “ Do 
not care under what banner you march, do 
not care what be your colour, — ‘green, blue, 
yellow or red,— but mix all these colours up 
and produce that intense glow of white, the 
colour of love.’' 
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This will be the religion of the age, my 
friends, and it will come as the salvation of 
the world from the rankest atheism and 
materialism. It will be everybody’s religion. 
It will be limited by no temporal or spatial 
conditions. Realise this mother of religions 

o 

first and then proclaim it to the world with 
the voice of love, benediction and peace. 



THE UNIVERSAL RELIGION 

(The Swami A hhedana>ida s first lecture in Bombay ) 

I heartily thank the Bombay public for the 
cordial reception that has been offered to me, and 
the good words just spoken about me, by the Chair- 
man. It is a great satisfaction that my country- 
men have appreciated the work done by me in 
foreign lands. I was offered similar cordial 
receptions at Colombo, Madras, Calcutta and other 
places which I visited during my tour, which 
indicates that we Hindus are not spiritually dead. 
We may be dead politically, in social condition we 
may be half-dead, but in religion we still live. 
Our life yet vibrates at the sound of religion uttered 
in our ears. Everywhere we find signs of life and 
vitality when the names of Hindu religion and 
Hindu philosophy are mentioned. 

In foreign countries, especially in Europe and 
America, the religious preacher is not so much 
honoured as a politician, or the soldier who 
conquers on the battle-field. During the last 
Spanish-American war, you have heard how 
Admiral Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet and be- 
came master of the Philippine Islands. On his 
return to New York, triumphal arches were raised 
and the whole nation received him with open arms. 
But when a religious preacher goes there, nobody 
cares much for him, nobody thinks enthusiastically 
of his work, because the Western nations are 
political nations, and not spiritual. They can 
understand religion through politics, but we under- 
stand religion as the highest and the only aim 
of our life. Every Hindu is required to eat, drink, 
and sleep religion, — -in short, to live religion. It is 
impossible to find this kind of ideal either in 
Europe or America. There are good men, spirit- 
ual men and women in Europe and America, who 



try to live up to the ideals of their religion, but 
India has always been the motherland of all the 
religious ideas of the world, — the jPunyabftuwi, the 
holy-land. Why? Because its ideal is to attain 
spiritual perfection, even in this life. 

The Western world is now looking forward with 
a great desire to receive its spiritual impetus from 
India, and is looking with great expectation to the 
Ramakrishna Mission, of which our worthy Chairman 
has so kindly spoken. Tire Ramakrishna Mission 
may be called a national movement for glorifying 
the Vedantic religion which we have inherited 
from our forefathers. It advocates the precepts 
of the Vedas in toto. Our religion is not sectarian. 

It has had no founder to start it like other religions 
of the world. Christianity has its founder in 
Christ, Mahommedanism in Mahornmed, Zoro- 
astrianism in Zoroaster, Buddhism in Buddha, 
Judaism in Moses; but the religion o£ the Vedas 
has no founder, and for this reason it is the 
universal religion. No religion that has clustered 
round the personality of its founder can claim to 
be universal, because the founder being a man, 
may not satisfy, and stand for all the spiritual 
ideals and needs of the whole of humanity, and if we 
reject the personality of the founder, the whole 
structure of religion falls to pieces. If we take 
away Christ from Christianity, where will Christian- 
ity stand ? If we take away Buddha, there will 
be nothing left of Buddhism, and so with other 
religions, but not so with Hinduism. Nevertheless, 
all religions, whether revealed or unrevealed, have 
one ideal, and that is to solve the problem of 
life and death, in short, to reach perfection and 
become divine. All religions claim to have some 
revelation as their foundation. Christianity is a 
revealed religion, so are Mahommedanisn, Buddh- 
ism and Judaism. Hinduism is also a revealed 
religion no doubt, with this difference, that it is 
based not upon any particular Scripture, but on 
the contrary, upon the eternal laws that govern all 
lives and souls. 

All religions have two parts, the one is the 
essential part, and the other is the non-essential 
part. In the essential part we find the ultimate 
aims and ideals, but in the non-essential part we 
find the doctrines, the dogmas, the rituals, the 
ceremonials and particular methods of worship and 
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devotion. In the non-essential parts, religions 
whether revealed or unrevealed do not agree, but 
in the essential part ail religions agree. What is 
the essential part ? What is the aim of all 
religions? The aim of all religions is to solve the 
problem of life and death, vo reach perfection, to 
become divine, Christianity teaches us to know 
the truth which will make us perfect as the Father 
in heaven is perfect. Mahommedanism teaches the 
same ideal, — to reach perfection, commune with 
Allah and become divine ; and Zoroaster and 
Buddha teach the same ideal. Hinduism also tells 
us to attain perfection in this life, to commune 
with Brahman, the Eternal Truth, the foundation 
of the universe, the source of life and the end of 
all earthly existence. The religion which the 
Ramakrishna Mission preaches is the religion 
which holds the essential parts of all religions as 
its ideal, and the non-essential parts as secondary 
things. 

The non-essential parts which comprise the 
doctrines, dogmas, rituals and ceremonials, cannot 
be the same everywhere, because they depend upon 
national traditions, upon local customs and other 
peculiarities that mark the character of individuals 
in different nations. If we try to make all these 
non-essential parts of different religions one and 
the same, we shall fail. If we try to make all 
faces look alike we shall fail, but if we take the 
principles of all religions, there we shall have a 
broad platform upon which can stand a Hindu, a 
Parsi, a Mahommedan, a Christian, a Buddhist and 
a Jew, and embrace one another like brothers and 
sisters. That platform we want to establish over 
the whole world. It is not a mere theory. The 
work has already begun, and we expect you to 
come forward and support this ideal, and holding 
the banner of this Universal Religion advance on- 
ward from place to place, and cross the ocean to 
spread the mission amongst all nations. We have 
been spiritual leaders of the world in the past, and 
now we want to establish the fact that we ate still 
living, and that we are still the spiritual teachers 
of all nations. In other respects we have become 
slaves, but in religion we acknowledge no slavery to 
any nation. There we are free, freedom is the 
goal of our religion, — spiritual freedom which is 
known in Sanskrit as Moksha. That freedom is 



the freedom of the soul from the bondage of 
ignorance, selfishness and all other imperfections 
that make for slavery. How does that freedom 
come ? Through knowledge. We should know 
the truth which makes us free. Where is that truth 
to be sought for? Is it in this universe, or is it 
outside? No, it i& all-pervading, it pervade every 
atom of our system, we live and move and have 
our being in the Eternal Truth. We cannot 
separate ourselves from this omnipresent Truth, 
which is the source of all existence, and that Tfcuth 
was described in most glorious terms by the 
Vedic sage when he answered the question, — What 
is Brahman ? In the answer of the sage we find, 
Brahman is that which stands for all that pervades 
substance. It is the Eternal Truth. That from 
which the animate and inanimate objects come 
into existence, and -into which they return, is 
Brahman, lvnow that to be the Eternal Truth, 
realise that to be Brahman. How can It be 
separate from even the atoms and molecules that 
form this coarse material body. Is It separate ? 
No, the very substance of the atoms and molecules 
is what we call the Soul. Those who are called 
Atheists and Agnostics are worshipping the same 
Eternal Truth though under a different name. 
What they call matter is, in reality, the same 
substance what we call the Soul. If we ask them 
the definition of matter they do not know. To 
them it is an unknown and unknowable substance. 
But when properly known, and realised it is found 

•j 

to be one with the essence of the universe, 
with the essence of the individual, the Soul ; it is 
the same as the Atman. It is the same as Sat-Chit- 
Anandam, — Existence-Intelligence-Bliss Absolute. 
Sat-Chit-Anandam cannot be separated from our 
existence. Because we exist, we are intelligent, 
and we live in the hope of attaining Eternal Bliss. 
In fact, all the works we are doing during our 
lives have one ideal, that of happiness, and when 
that happiness becomes unconditioned it is 
Anandam, Are we not all working for Anandam, 
though in a relative sense ? Do we not try to get 
the necessaries of life to support our families ? Do 
we not love our relatives? What for? because at 
every moment we find a particle of this Anandam. 

All the pleasures that we receive through coming 
in contact with external objects, all are in their 
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essence but infinitesimal parts of that one Bliss, 
which is called Brahman. Who could live in this 
world, if that A nan-dam did not exist ? Who 
could live in this world it there was no Anandam 
as the basis of our existence ? If there was no 
Anandaui how could we attempt to gain it in this 
life. W hat we by nature feel a desire to get must be 
there, it must be at the fountain-head, otherwise we 

r 

cannot feel any longing for it. Whatever we long 
for must exist. Sat-Chit-Anandatn is by its essence 
Nirgunam , absolute ; but it is also the founda- 
tion of all matter and forces in Nature. Nirguna 
is its one phase and Sagiina, the relative, the other. 
We cannot reject the one and take the other. 
They are the obverse and the reverse of the same 
coin. If you take Nirgn.ua you have to take 
Saguna. They are inseparable, and if so, then 
where is the difference between the Ishvara and 
Brahman of the Hindus and the God of the 
Christians, the Allah of the Mahommedans, the 
Buddha of the Buddhists, the Jehovah of the Jews? 
Is there any difference between Ishvara, the Lord 
of the Universe, and Brahman, who is worshipped 
under different names from different standpoints by 
different nations ? 

As the same substance water is called by various 
names by various nations, but the substance is 
the same, so the same Reality is worshipped under 
different names, such as Vishnu, Shiva, Ady&- 
Sakti, Jehovah, Buddha &c. The names vary, the 
forms vary, but the sffjistance is one, and this 
unity of Godhead under the variety of names and 
forms, whether personal or impersonal, is the ideal 
of our Vedas. The most ancient Scriptures that 
exist in the world are the Vedas, and this is 
admitted by all the Occidental scholars of the 
world. And what do we read in the Rig- Veda 
which is older than the other Vedas ? — 

SJgSTT "l'hat which exists is One, men call It 

by various names, men worship It under different 
forms. You cannot find another passage like this 
in any other Scripture of the world. Ours is the 
universal religion, because it is ready to embrace 
all the sectarian and special religions of (he 
world. Well has it been said by Professor Max 
Muller that, “ The religion of the Vedas has 
room for all religions, nay, it embraces them all.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE RAM A KRISHNA MISSION FAMINE 

RELIEF WORK 

The following is ihe report of the distribution 
of relief, da fed 6th Sept, from several centres : — 

127 villages; 1237 families, 1919 persons re* 
lieved ; and 96 mds£ 16 sis. of rice distributed. 
The present ex [lenses are Rs. 505 per week. 

Once more we appeal to the public for their 
generous help. Any contribution however small 
will be thankfully received by the Editor, Prabuddha 
Bharata. 

Ramakrishna Mission Famine Relief Fund 

Amount previously acknowledged Rs. 4384-7-9}^ 

Thro* Sj. Motila! Bose As. 2. Manager, Udbo- 
dltan Rs. 5-6-9. Sivaji Samiti Rs. 9-1-5. Sm. 
Chancharkeshi I)asi Rs. 100. Sm. Chandra Sasi 
l)asi Rs. 200. Clerks, Messrs. Gregory & Jones 
Rs. 2-4. Students, Morton Institution Rs. 1 1-4-3. 
Mess, 14 Sankara Ghosh’s Lane Rs. 5. Jiagunj 
Coronation Inst. Rs. 13-9. Mr. Golabchand 
Dcvchand Jahuri Rs. 10. Sj. M. N. Saikar Rs. 
2-15. Students, Calcutta Sanskrit College Rs. 10. 
Kanira Young men’s Union Rs. 62. Students, 
Puntlia Zillah S*.:hool Rs. 50. Mr. Bangaru Ragha- 
viah Rs. 40. Sj Sarat Ch. Chatterjee Rs. 20. Sj. 
I). N. Ganguli Rs. 10. Ramakrislma Mission, 
Meerut Rs. 25. Thro* Sj. Gouraugo P. Gmtterji 
Rs. 50. Sj. Kanti Bliusan Bannerjee Rs. 2. Sj. 
Basanta Kumar Das Us. 8. Swadeshi Samiti, Bali 
Rs. 5. Sj. Surer rdra N. Saikar Re. 1. Rashtriya 
Swayang Sevak Samiti Rs. 37. Mr. M. Copal Rao 
Rs. 5. Sj. Kalidas Ghosh Rs. 5-2. Sj. Durga 
Mohan Bhaltacharya Rs. 7-5. Sj. Lalit Chandra 
Choudhnry Rs. 10. Mr. S. Sitaram Rao Rs. 10. 
K. Basalt & Co. Rs. 17. Mr. P. L. Vasvani Rs. 
33-9. Sj. Gopal Ch. Cuba Rs. 10. Thro’ Rama- 
krishna Sevakas Rs. to. Sj. Satya Charan Chose 
Re. 1. Sj. Ni final K. Mitra Rs. 2. Sj. Lalit M. 
Mttkcrjee Re. 1. Thro’ Sj. Suresh Ch. Basu 
Rs. 26 - j 4-6. Sj. Sarat Ch. Bannerjee Rs. 5* Sj. 
Hem Chandra l)ty Rs. 10. Sj. Pitambar Das 
Rs. 5. Mr. Krishna Rao Baburao Mohalkar 
Rs. 166. Mr. Caremkhan Rs. 18. Sj Sarat Ch. 
Bhattacharya Rs. 40. A Bengali, Port Blair 
Rs. 100. Marwari Youngmen’s Association Rs. 26. 
Sj. Nani Copal Para manick Re. 1-15. Mr. P. L. 
Vasvani Rs. 109-5. Sj. Suresh Ch. Shaha Rs. 2. 
A friend Rs. 50. Students, Gonripore Boarding 
Rs. 2-13. Sj. Kunmd Bandhu Basu Rs. 20. 
Thro’ Sj. Bilas Ch. Chakrabarti As. 8. Sivaji 
Samiti Rs. 7-13-3. Sj. Upeudra Nath Saha Re. 1. 
Sj. Gopi Ballava Saha Rs. 5. Sj. Benoy Krishna 

Saha Ke. 1. Total Rs. 1389-15' 2 . 

Further P. B. Office Collections Mr. Moti- 

bhai Gopalbbai Rs. 15. “Kalidas,” Lahore, Re. 1. 
Sj. Seeta Bhay Rs. 2. Mr. J. Lehmann Rs. 10, 
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The Empire Dairy Company, Ahmedabad Rs. io. 
Mr. D. K* Natu Rs. 5. Mr. C. Krisimen Rs 4. 
Secy. Veda Sanaian Dlwi inotKjiva Ma.ndala, 
Ahmedabad Rs. 2. A Bengali latjy, Port Blair 
Rs. 50 Mr. Luxman Iyer Rs. 3. Mj. B. V. Varer- 
kar Rs. 3-13. Dr. M. G. Desai Rs. 10. A 
Sannyasin Re. 1. Mr. B. Appadu Pantuhi Rs. 2. Mr. 
P. N. Deshpande Ks. 10. Mr^E. A. Mudaliar Rs. 5. 
Miss Rebecca Fox 15-4-0. — Total Rs. 149-1-0. 

Grand Total. ..Rs. 5923-7-1 1|. 



available. As regards the Established Church, 
the ‘ Commonwealth ’ says : ‘ Everybody is familiar 
with the perennial lament over the waning num- 
bers and declining quality of candidates for 
ordination, and, as to the Congregationalists, 
Principal Griffith- Jones recently declared : “ Our 
churches are losing the very people who form the 
staple of the community/” — Light , London, 
May 16. 



NEWS AND MISCELLANIES 

(culled and condensed from various sources) 



The Sultan lias given 'Turkey a new Constitu- 
tion and took the oath of allegiance to it in the 
presence of the Sheikul-Islam, swearing on the 
Koran. The Turkish Parliament is convened 
for November 1st. The Sultan has also offered to 

defray the expenses for the building of the House 
of Parliament. 



In Russia over 30,000 people were transported 
to Siberia during 1907. Of this 30,000, only 2,835 
were brought to trial ; the rest were people against 
whom no charge could be formulated. They 
were simply transported because of their opinions. 
From June to October, 1907, no less than 84 
newspapers were suppressed, 35 editors impris- 
oned, 3 exiled, and 133 newspapers fined. 

It is announced that the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society are to construct a building, whose 
height will far exceed that of both the Metro- 
politan Life building in Madison Avenue and the 
Singer building in Broadway, the highest “ sky- 
scrapers” yet built in New York, with towers 
which have 46 and 47 storeys respectively. The 
Equitable building will have a tower of 62 storeys 
with a main building of 34 storeys, and it will be 
over 900ft. high. 

There is a steady decline, not only in the 
number of church-goers, but in the membership 
of different bodies. According to the ‘Christian 
Commonwealth,’ the Wesleyan Church lost nearly 
8,000 members last year, the Baptists nearly 5,000, 
and the ‘ Free Church Year Book’ speaks of a 
‘decrease of some 18,000 communicants within 
the past twelve months,’ so far as returns are 



To obtain a light instantly without the use of 
matches, and without the danger of setting tilings 
on fire, take an oblong vial of the clearest of glass, 
put into it a piece of phosphorus about the size 
of a pea; upon this pour some pure olive oil 
heated to the boiling point, the bottle to be filled 
about one-third full, and then cork tightly. 'To use 
the light, remove the cork, allow the air to enter 
and then recork. 'The whole empty space in the 
bottle will then become luminous and the light 
obtained will be a good one. As soon as the 
light becomes dim. its power ean be increased by 
opening the bottle and allowing a fresh supply of 
air to enter. In very cold weather it is sometimes 
necessary to beat the vial between the hands to 
increase the fluidity of the oil, and one bottle will 
last all winter. The ingenious contrivance may be 
carried in the pocket. 

In bis report before the Baltimore General 
Conference, of the work of his Church in 
Southern Asia, Bishop Oldham said : — 

The Indian has a genius for spiritual religion. 
To others religion may be a department of life; 
to him it Alls the earth and sky. A living intensity 
of religious desire possesses him. In all the world 
no such religious aptitude exists. 

Japan may be the scientific brain of Asia, and 
China its strong labouring hands and burden-bowed 
back ; but the burning heart of Asia is India. 

Once already has India religiously conquered 
Asia. Not only did she give Laotse the philosophy 
of Tao-isin, but when the young enthusiasm of 
Buddha overleaped the mountains of the North, 
she gave religion to China and Japan, and one- 
half the world is to-day thinking the religious 
thoughts of India. India on fire means Asia in 
conflagration. 
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Dr. Jones of New Brunswick, N. J., contri!>utes 
an article to the “Wisconsin Medical Recorder, 
on the treatment of pneumonia, and among 



other things, he refers to the efficacy of onions in 

it and says; — “ Just as soon as there is a chill, 

with pain in the lungs and difficulty of breathing, 

slice raw onions quite thin, place them in a 

muslin bag large enough to cov£r the chest, warm 

the bag over a hot stone until heated through, 

then apply over the chest next to the skin. 'Two 

bags should be made, so as to have two poultices, 

and change tliefn every hour or as soon a^s they 

lose their heat. This poultice will always relieve 

the pain and difficulty df breathing. If it is used 

as directed, it can be depended oil, not only in 

pneumonia, but in congestion of the lungs and 

croup or sudden colds in young children. An 

onion, hoiked or roasted, eaten before bed-time, 

will keep the stomach sweet and clean and give a 
good night’s sleep.” 



Dr. J. C. Hose contributes to the Modern Review 
for May an interesting paper upon “ Automatism 
in Plant and Animal,” in which be maintains that 
every living organism is merely a machine res- 
ponding to stimulus as long- as it is alive. But 
what is it that makes it live? Dr. Bose says : — 

In order to keep the machine at work, in all 
those wonderful and complex ways of which it is 
capable, from mechanical movement through 
throbbing sensation, to spontaneous thought, 
something more than mere mechanical perfection 
is necessary. We have seen that the most perfect 
type of organism when isolated soon ceases its 
activity. In order, then, to maintain it in sponta- 
neity, or livingness, the inpouring of energy is 
necessary from*. without. Every living organism, 
in order to maintain its life, must stand in constant 
free communion will) all the forces of the universe 
about it. Is this in truth materialism ? Or is it 
spirituality? May it not be that we dispute these 
terms, because each of us is viewing a single fact 
from a different standpoint? 



A very simple and efficient machine called the 
Steiiotyper has been devised for writing shorthand. 
It is in bulk and weight a mere fraction of the 
standard typewriter, and can readily be worked 
on the operator’s knees. By permutations and 



combinations of sik keys, taken two or three to- 
gether, a complete alphabet is built up — ail 
alphabet of dot and dash. The learner lias simply 
to commit this alphabet to ilienlory, and the 

machine wiH do the rest. This new shorthand is 

* * 

tiot based on phonetics. As if playing the piano, 
the operator simply strikes a chord and imprints 
a character decipherable to the trained eye at a 
glance. The “ note ” which it writes is legible, not 
only to the operator, but to any one else who 
has mastered the alphabet. This machine is, so 
to speak, a natural polyglot. It can be used with 
equal facility for any language — provided that the 
operator knows that language. At a private 
demonstration the other day, the same stenotypist 
correctly reported unfamiliar or improvised 
passages, dictated in English, French, German, 
Latin, and Hebrew. The construction is of admi- 
rable simplicity. The keys print on paper that 
is self-feeding from an endless roll. The machine 
is easily portable and works silently. 

For the last two years, Mr. S. E. Stokes, Jun., 
of Philadelphia, has been living the life of a 
Friar in the Upper Punjab. He thought it was his 
duly to attempt to imitate Christ, and go to and 
fro among the Indians as a penniless Friar. He 
took St Francis as his model, and in August, 1906, 
he distributed everything that he had among the 
people that needed then), and, after three days 
spent in Solitary prayer, he assumed the robe of 
a Friar and started off on his pilgrimage among 
the people. He went to the plague-stricken 
villages in order to minister to the sufferers, taking 
a blanket, a little water- vessel, a few medicines, 
and a Greek Testament. Mr. Stokes lived under 
a tree, and trusted to charity for food from day to 
day. At first the people were sceptic, but after three 
days the attitude of the people changed, they 
made friends with him, brought him the best food 
they had, and called him in to visit their sick. 

We must prove ourselves worthy, says Mr. 
Stokes, of India’s trust and love if we really desire to 
win them. He lived at a leper asylum for many 
months, taking care of the lepers and dressing 
their ulcers. There was no need for preaching, 
he says, our actions preach. 

Mr. Stokes is a member of the American branch 
of the Anglican Church, and was educated at the 
Cornell University, 
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XI. 37. 

fr^Fq q O Great-souled One qrq^T O Infinite 
^qq O Lord of the Devas W^TrfT^RT O Abode of 
the Universe gqng: of Brahma qrfq* even q*fqq 
greater qtRqfq the Primal cause ^ and q to thee 
q^qnq how q not q^*q they should bow qq the 
being qjqq the non-being q?*r beyond ( them ) 
qq which the Imperishable qq that ^ and 

thou (art). 

And how should they not, O Great-souled 
One, bow to Thee, greater than, and the 
Primal Cause of, even Brahmd, O Infinite 
Being, O Lord of the Devas, O Abode of 
the Universe; Thou art the Imperishable, the 
Being and the non-Being, (as well as) That 
which is Beyond ( them ). 

[ Brahma : the Hiranyagarbha. 

The Being and the non-Being , &fc. — The Sat 
(Manifested) and the Asat ( Unmanifested ), 
which form the Upadhis ( adjuncts) of the Akshara 
( Imperishable ) ; as such He is spoken of as the 
Sat and the A -sat. In reality, the Imperishable 
transcends the Sat and the Asat. ] 

tSTOTfet^: 'P'T. JW 

trrrsm ite ^ ^ ’■ror 

?sr*rr rte ii^ii 

XI. 38. 

qrqrq^q- O Boundless form ?qq thou qqf ^ qq : 
the primal Deva jjqqj: the ancient ’jqq: Purusha 
of this of universe q*q the supreme 

refuge qqr the knower qsj the one 
thing to be known and qt the supreme vqq goal 
qfq (thou) art^rar by thee fq*q the universe qqq 
is pervaded. 

Thou art the Primal Deva, the ancient 
Purusha ; Thou art the Supreme Refuge of 
this Universe, Thou art the Knower and the 
One Thing to be known ; the Supreme Goal. 
By Thee is the Universe pervaded, O Bound- 
less Form. 

srrgSrjfrsftr^w. mite: 

sramfoite nrVmr^sr 11 

3*5* ?UTt W# IIBt.ll 



XI. 39 - 

?qq Thou (art) qr?j: Vayu qq: Yama qrfir Agni 
qq*q: Varuna STRTRJ: the moon snrnrfq: Prajapati 
qfqqrqf : the great-grandfather ^ and % to thee 
qq: qq: salutation, salutation qrqj be qqq? 5 ?q: a 
thousand times *jq: again =% and qrfq and again 
% to thee qq: qq: salutation, salutation. 

Thou art Vayu, Yama, Agni, Varuna, the 
moon, Prajapati, and the Great-Grandfather. 
Salutation, salutation to Thee! a thousand 
times, -and again and again salutation, saluta- 
tion to Thee ! 

[ Vayu Moon : The God of wind, death, fire, 

waters, and the moon. 

The Great-Grandfather — The Creator even of 
Brahma. ] 

% writer w 

IW©II 

XI. 40. 

qq O All q to thee <j*$qr^ before qq and 
tjgq: behind qq: salutation q to thee q^fq qq oil 
every side qq: salutation qq| be qqsqqfq: infinite 
in power qrf^qptqjq: infinite in prowess ?qq thou 
q#>T ai 1 qqnfffq pervadest qq: wherefore qq: all 
qfq thou art. 

Salutation to Thee before and to Thee 
behind, salutation to Thee on every side, O 
All ! Thou, infinite in power and infinite in 
prowess, pervadest all ; wherefore Thou art 

All. 

[ On every side : As thou art present every- 
where. 

Pervadest : by Thy One Self. ] 

sresr ^3^ 

% n 

?mrHcTT uteirte 

jt*tt smreresnir^T wq ii^ii 

iisrii 
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XI. 41, 42. 

^ Thy greatness this ^ and 

unconscious qgt by me sprier from 
carelessness due to love qr or merely 

OTt friend as JT^fT regarding % £ 5 ST?T O Krishna 
% O Yadava > O friend ff^ as SRY* 3 * 

presumptuously q<r whatever said O 

Achyuta while walking, re- 

posing, sitting, or at meals q^: when alone qjzrer 
or in company for the sake of 

fun Sfg; in whatever way ^TSr^gjrT: unhonoured 
thou art I srqfirgq immeasurable cqTPJ, thee ^ 
that (I) implore t<* forgive. 

Whatever I have presumptuously said 
from carelessness or love addressing Thee as, 

“ O Krishna, O Yadava, O friend,” regard- 
ing Thee merely as a friend, unconscious of 
this Thy greatness — in whatever way I may 
have been disrespectful to Thee in fun, 
while walking, reposing, sitting, or at meals, 
when alone (with Thee), O Achyuta, or in 
company — I implore Thee, Immeasurable 
One, to forgive all this. 

[ Love \ Confidence born of affection. 

In company : in the presence of others.] 

fairer 

ny^it 

XI. 43. 

Of power incomparable 
thou of the moving and unmoving 

5 ? of the world fqrfr father (thou) art 
igsm the object of worship 3^3 its =q“ and jj 3 £- 
*r<fapr greater than the great, in the three 

worlds srrq- even equal to thee none 

'SrrerT is surpassing any other ^r: 

whence. 

Thou art the Father of the world, moving 
and unmoving ; the object of its worship; 
greater than the great. None there exists 
who is equal to Thee in the three worlds : 
who then can excel Thee, O Thou of power 
incomparable ? 

198 



[ None to Thee — There cannot be two or more 

Ishvaras; if there were, the world could not get 
on as it does. When one Ishvara desires to create, 
another may desire to destroy. Who knows that 
all the different Ishvaras would be of one mind, as 
they would all be independent of each other. ] 

sTTirrar^ ^ 

facR 

fmr. mmrira naan 

XI. 44. 

Lord so =5T^=r I ( my ) body 

sjftijqni having prostrated Jpip:g saluting 
adorable cqpT thee crave forgiveness 53^ of 

the son, fqrTT (a) father as of a dear friend 
a friend fq as ftn®rr®rr* of one’s love fs^: a 
beloved one fq as to forgive thou 

shouldst. 

So prostrating my body in adoration, I 
crave Thy forgiveness, Lord adorable. As a 
father forgiveth his son, a friend a dear friend, 
a beloved one his love, even so shouldst Thou 
forgive me, O Deva. 

wsuyr CrTrTTSfw SgT 

vt'zr =et srssrfaci n u 

cR 5 * n 

si^r smfesrrsr lisvoi 

XI. 45. 

spf O Deva what was never seen be- 

fore having seen ffqrT: overjoyed I 

am with terror ^ yet H my qq: mind srsqfsfaflr 
is distracted rT?T that form qq only q me 

show o Lord of Devas ^FTrltaTST O abode 
of the universe qsffq have mercy. 

Overjoyed am I to have seen what I saw 
never before ; yet my mind is distracted with 
terror. Show me, O Deva, only that Form 
of Thine. Have mercy, O Lord of Devas* 
O Abode of the Universe. 

fafrfei ttrjt 

faxsrm mr sff Rf cisR n 

^ri!T 

*R fsiRgl iiysu 
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Neither by Hie study of the Veda and of 



XI. 46. 

I as before thee dia- 

demed TlfiFR; bearing a mace =qr^frf9; a discus 
in the hand to see I desire 

^Tfr O (thou) of thousand arms of uni- 
versal form IfN- that same' four-armed 

form vr assume. 

Diademed, bearing a mace and a discus, 
Thee I desire to see as before. Assume that 
same four-armed Form, O Thou of thousand 
arms, of universal Form. 

^4 ?ffcmTm*rtnra[ 11 

fws^TTHfcnrr?! 

?r ii«\sii 

XI. 47- 

*sftW 4 fr!; The Blessed Lord said : 

O Arjuna graciously JRr by me 

by my own Yoga power rR to thee 
this^R^ resplendent infinite 

primeval % of mine supreme universal 

form has been shown which 

by any other than thyself ff not hath been 

seen before. 

The Blessed Lord said : 

Graciously have I shown to thee, O Arjuna, 
this Form Supreme, by My own Yoga 
power, this primeval, infinite, universal Form 
of Mine, resplendent, which hath not been 
seen before thee by anyone else. 

$ ftarrfa^ ll 

to m % 

sc| irssrsrrc nwii 

XI. 48. 

o great hero of the Kurus ^ neither 
by the study of the Veda and of Yajna 
?f nor by gifts ?r ^ nor RRrRT: by rituals ?r 
nor by severe rRNR: (by) austerities IR such 
35R: form I to any other than thee 

in the world of men ffW am I visible. 



Yajna, nor by gifts, nor by rituals, nor by 
severe austerities, am I in such Form visible, 
in the world of men, to any other than thee, 
O great hero of the Kurus. 

*rr 5 t *qr*rr m ?r ftqrorat 

^§t n 

oet^tw: rficnorr: 3^^ 

cr^ Jr srcs?* 

XI. 49. 

So qnR terrible jr, of mine this 

former having seen m not% thine saRf fear 

bewildered state be ) HI ^ nor 

with (thy) fears dispelled sfhR^T. with 
gladdened heart ^ and jr; again rw thou % of 
mine rR ft this (fotmer) trsf form IfWQ see 
(now). 

Be not afraid nor bewildered, having be- 
held this Form of Mine, so terrific. With 
thy fears dispelled and with gladdened heart, 
now see again this ( former ) Form of Mine. 

11 

^ ^4 sskrom ll 

St^ra^TTWI^T =5 ^TRliTH 

ijferr 311: 4 rwnp|fcsROT n*o|| 

XI. 50 . 

Sanjaya said : 

*rnj^T : V&sudeva ST^R to Arjuna f]% thus 

having spoken again <RT so RSpT his 

own ^4 form showed itfiRf the great- 

souled one (his) gentle form assum- 

ing tR; again vftrR who was terrified tt?PT him. 

N % 

pacified =er and. 

Sanjaya said : 

So Vasudeva, having thus spoken to Arjuna, 
showed again His own Form, and the Great- 
souled One, assuming His gentle Form, 
pacified him who was terrified. 

g-srm ll 

*§£ WT* <rsr srHil-r ll 
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[ Chap. 1 1. Slokas 5 1-55, 



XI. 5! 



Arjuna said : 

5 tHI%*T O Jandrdana gfH thy yy*r this 
gentle hPS*PT human ^ form having seen 
now SHT I ^TOTT: with thoughts com- 
posed I am (my) nature *TH: re- 

covered. 

Arjuna said : 

Having seen this Thy gentle humatr form 
O Jandrdana, my thoughts are now com- 
posed and I have recovered myself. 




vt sw=rr% q%nr II 

fq<s mil 

XI. 52 . 

Hft * T * T H T H The Blessed Lord said : 

HH Mine fyn this very hard to see 

?£r which torm ^P^T^. seen thou hast^HP 
Devas even of this (of) form fn^PT 
ever HSPTshil^Pll : long to behold. 

The Blessed Lord said : 

Very hard indeed it is to see this Form 
of Mine which thou hast seen. Even the 
Devas ever long to behold this Form. 

Hit rT’TOT ST q % 3 qqT« 

^PT qtfq^T 3H| sqqRfa *ri qqr 11x311 

XI. 53- 

As HPT me (thou) hast seen tryfyvr: 

•x 

like this snpT I H neither by the Vedas ^ nor 

*s 

HH^TT by austerity ^ nor HFR by gifts ^ nor 
by sacrifice jpgH to be seen (am) possible. 

Neither by the Vedas nor by austerity, 



nor by gifts, nor by Sacrifice can I be seen 
as thou hast seen Me. 

vTPir ppptw *ppt 11 

^rrj ^ rTr^JT STqf =q IIX«I| 

XI. 54. 

HPtPT O scorcher of foes 3 T%H O Arjuna 
single ^^0" (by) devotion 3 but 

in this form ^ I H^T.in reality gig to be known 
to be seen to be entered into ^ and 

also (am) possible. 

But by single devotion I may in this 
Form be known, O Arjuna, and seen in 
reality, and also entered into, O scorcher 
of foes. 

[ Single devotion : that devotion which never 
seeks any other object but the Lord alone, and 
consequently cognises no other object but the 
Lord. ] 

JTcqw^nctTOTt Trnqflm-. u 

fatt: q: h wram qrcsq uviy.il 

XI. 55. 

O Pandava ?f: who does work for 

me H^TPT has me for his goal is devoted to 
me is freed from aitachment to* 

wards all creatures frpft: bearing no enmity ^ and 
he HT me HfH enters into. 

He who does work for Me alone and has 
Me for his goal, is devoted to Me, is freed 
from attachment, and bears enmity towards 
no creature — he entereth into Me, O Pandava. 

[ Does work for Me alone : Serves Me alone in all 
forms and manner of ways, with his whole heart 
and soul, and thus does not become attached 
to them. 

One whose devotion takes the forms as described 
in this sloka, can only know and realise Him as 
He is in reality, and subsequently become one 



with Him. ] 

sfq fq«r^qx&i *ttjt qqnsjirsanqr- •> 
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